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A Day’s Wage. 
Love wore a suit of hodden gray, 
And toiled within the fields all day. 
Love wielded pick and carried pack 
And bent to heavy loads the back. 
Though meager fed and sorely lashed, 
The only wage Love ever asked, 
A child’s wan face to kiss at night, 
A woman's smile by candle light. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Lyrics of Love. 


AN ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CRUSADE. 
BY ROBERT HUNTER. 

The Charity Organization Society of New 
York City has undertaken a new preventive 
work of great importance. A few years ago 
this society organized a committee to develop 
measures to deal with the serious tenement- 
house problem in New York City. Following 
upon the accomplishment of this body, the same 
society has now seen fit to organize an anti- 
tuberculosis crusade. The committee is an un- 
usually strong one. Dr. E. L. Trudeau, the 
eminent specialist in this disease, is a member. 
He was the first physician in this country to 
build and administer a people’s sanitorium for 
the treatment of this disease. Through his ef- 
forts the out-door treatment of tuberculosis 
has received wide recognition in this country. 
Following after Brehmer, Dr. Trudeau has per- 
haps done most to demonstrate the value of 
the sanitorium treatment as a cure for this 
disease. Robert W. de Forest, the commissioner 
of the new Tenement-House Department and 
president of the Charity Organization Society, 
is also a member of the committee. The Hon. 
Homer Folks, head of the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities in New York City, is an active 
and valuable member of the association. Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs, who has for years spent 
an immense amount of time in studying the 
economic and social consequences of this dis- 
ease, and who has urged with great patience 
and persistence for more adequate prophylactic 
measures against the spread of the disease; 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Dr. S. H. Knopf, and many other prom 
inent physicians and laymen have accepted act 
ive service upon the committee. 


Seventh Year 


Chicago, October, 1902 


The fact that there exists in New York City 
at any one time from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand consumptives is reason enough for 
the existence of this committee. In 1897 it was 
brought out in an interesting report by the 
Health Department that certain tenement- 
houses in New York City were plague spots for 
the disease, and that anyone of delicate health 
moving into such a tenement was almost in- 
stantly stricken with the disease. The fact 
that in certain districts of the city the disease 
is epidemic year in and year out, and that in 
other sections it hardly exists, is an important 
reason why there should be vigorous and 
active prophylactic measures taken where the 
disease is most prevalent. Then, too, the dis- 


ease is largely of working-class importance. 
Among the poor grades of*working people those 
having the disease almost invariably come into 
such poverty that they must depend upon the 
charitable resources of the city for treatment 


and cure. 

All of these reasons entered into the consid- 
eration of the Charity Organization Society 
when it formed this committee. The state- 
ment made by the secretary of the society when 
the committee was called together shows the 
more important phases of the subject. 

It is as follows: 

Aside from the investigation into the social 
aspects of tuberculosis, the objects of the com- 
mittee have been formulated in part as fol- 
lows: 

First. The promulgation of the doctrine that 
tuberculosis is a communicable, preventable 
and curable disease. 

Second. The dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the means and methods to be 
adopted for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

Third. The advancement of+movements to 
provide special hospital sanitoria and dispen- 
sarv facilities for consumptive adults and 
scrofulous and tuberculosis children among the 
poor 

Fourth, Initiation and encouragement of 
measures which tend to prevent the develop 
ment of scrofulous and other forms of tuber- 
culosis disease.—University Settlement, New 
York City. 








We are privileged to print the following 
statement which, at Mr. Devine’s suggestion, 
Mr. Hunter submits to this committee regard 
ing the scope of its work: 

In the very beginning it has seemed to me the 
action of this committee should be analogous 
in all its most important aspects to the work 
of the tenement-house committee. We should 
plan to collect in a most complete and thorough 
way all the facts concerning tuberculosis in 
New York City. For many months we should 
confine our efforts to collecting largely a great 
mass of data on the extent of the disease, and 
the cause and spread of the disease. After 
knowing all the facts concerning its extent, 
its causes, and its social and economic conse- 
quences, the committee should then undertake 
as its most important work the planning of 
measures which should be undertaken by pri- 
vate individuals and by the municipal and state 
governments to control or eradicate the dis- 
ease. 

As a beginning, I should suggest that there 
be appointed a committee on inquiry. The 
work of this committee might be, first, the re- 
vising and popularizing of the work done by 
Dr. Biggs and others for the New York Board 
of Health. The two pamphlets on “Preventive 
Measures in New York City” and the report 
of the Board of Health to Mayor Strong on 
“The Prevalence of Tuberculosis” should be 
re-written and perhaps enlarged, and then pub- 
lished in attractive and readable form for broad 
distribution throughout the community. Sec- 
ond, the committee should undertake to obtain 
many more facts; the relation of unsanitary 
workshops. badly lighted and ventilated, to the 
spread of tuberculosis, should be inquired into; 
garment-making and cigar shops, where it is 
reported that the disease spreads most easily, 
should be examined ‘and reported upon; the 
relation of the disease to many other trades 
should be studied. I have read that the work 
done by the street-cleaning gangs has a most 
injurious effect upon the health of those work 
f this is so, that should be included 


men, and 





in our inquiry. 

After all the facts now in the hands of the 
Board of Health, or existing in other places in 
the community, are collected and systemat- 
ically placed in shape for study by the com- 
mittee, we should have sufficient knowledge to 
enable us to publish a report of the following 
data: 

First. The actual number in the city now 
having the disease; the number having the 


disease in the first, second and third stages. 
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Second. Those having the disease should 
be classified according to age, sex, nationality, 
occupation, and location in the city. 

Third. The numbers going West should be 
known; the numbers cared for by state insti- 
tutions and by private charities should be 
known. Under this heading we should make 
a careful study of the adequacy, or rather in- 
adequacy, of the provisions now existing for 
the purpose of curing, segregating, or making 
more kindly or beneficent the treatment of in- 
curable cases. We should know just how far 
the agencies existing care for patients in other 
than the third stage of the disease. 

Fourth. Attention should be directed to the 
relation of tuberculosis to tenement-house con- 
ditions. 

Fifth. Its relations to poverty should be 
carefully inquired into. In examining care- 
fully into this matter a special study might 
be made of the cases who apply to the charit- 
able societi 

Sirth. The social and economic importance 
of the subject should be clear, not in a general 
way, but as a result of a thorough study of the 
facts obtained by the inquiry. 

Seventh. Photographs should be obtained 
which illustrate the conditions in which many 
patients live and work—that is to say, of in- 
fected rooms and unsanitary workshops. It 
seems to me important to illustrate in many 
different ways the evil conditions which make 
possible this disease, and which enable it to 
spread so easily and rapidly in certain por- 
tions of the community. 

A second committee, in my mind, should be 
instituted whose purpose should be mainly that 
of education. It would naturally prepare and 
attend to the distribution of leaflets, the publi- 
cation and distribution of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, the distribution of spit-cups, and 
in many other ways it should spread through- 
out the community a knowledge of the disease. 
A corps of lecturers could be obtained who 
would go about constantly giving popular ad- 
dresses upon the nature of tuberculosis, and 
how it may be prevented. In certain places 
classes might be formed for the study of the 
most important facts concerning the disease. 
Photographs obtained in the investigation, pic- 
tures from various sanitoria of the result of 
proper treatment upon the general health of in- 
dividuals could be made into stereopticon views 
to illustrate such lectures. The committee on 
education might arrange for definite co-opera- 
tion with the Tenement-House Department, 
with the Board of Health, trade unions, settle- 


















ments, schools, nurses, and other organizations, 
to instruct the public concerning the main facts 
relating to this disease. 

As a special line of activity there might be 
i committee on the treatment of cases, to sit 
for an hour or more each day of the week at 
the various department offices of the Charity 
Organization Society. This committee could 
he made up of a physician, instructed to carry 
nuit the ideas of the committee on tuberculosis, 

member of the regular decisions committee 
of the district office, and the district agent. 
This committee could see personally any per- 
sons having tuberculosis who would be willing 
to come to the office to consult with the com- 
mittee on what may be done to care properly 
for themselves. I see no reason why this com- 
mittee could not advise with self-supporting 
people who have the disease, as well as ob- 
viously dependent cases. If it were generally 
known that any person, whether in need or not, 
might consult with this committee, it is quite 
possible that many people who are entirely self- 
supporting would come, and would at a critical 
time obtain for themselves advice which would 
enable them to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease among their families and friends, and 
would assist them to take the proper means of 
curing the disease in themselves. 

Another committee might be appointed to 
prepare and report on the remedial action to be 
taken by the community. It would be wise for 
this committee to closely co-operate and work 
vith the committee on inquiry, and then plan 

complete and thorough-going Course of action 
for the private philanthropists in the city, and 
for the state and municipal governments, 
whieh, if followed, would in time do much to 
eradicate the disease in the community. It 
would seem to me a part of wisdom for this 
committee to outline a plan of remedial action 
which it might perhaps take us ten, fifteen 
or twenty years to have carried out by the 
various forces in the community which should 
he interested in this question. If this commit- 
tee couid definitely plan a scheme which would 
consider all the elements in the situation, and 
would plan for the various classes of cases, 
self-supporting and dependent, those in the first 
stage, the second and the third stage, and all 
other classes of cases which would be made 
known by our inquiry, the plan could doubtless 
he carried out if the committee set itself to 
work with true devotion. During the first year 
something might be obtained, and each year 
after a little more, until finally the whole 
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scheme of 


remedial action could be put into 
operation. 

The other committee which we have appoint- 
ed, the finance committee, should, in my opin- 
ion, co-operate with these various committees 
for a special purpose. I suppose it should be 
within its purpose to obtain funds for the treat- 
ment of dependent cases. It should also, it 
seems to me, have in mind the necessity for 
interesting private individuals in sanitoria. 
Having this object in mind, it could doubtless 
find certain wealthy men in the community 
who would be willing to give many thousands 
of dollars for the establishment of sanitoria 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. 


FORESTALLING A HOUSING PROBLEM IN 
THE SMALLER CITIES, 
BY A. W. GUTRIDGE, SECRETARY ASSOCIATED CHARI 
TIES, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

The housing question is, of course, essen- 
tially the same in all cities, but quantitative 
changes often produce qualitative changes. The 
size and age of the city are generally the fac- 
tors which enter most largely into the prob- 
lem, although occasionally topography and a 
few other accidental items are met with. 

According to the last census there are in the 
United States thirty-five cities ranging in pop- 
ulation from 75,000 to about 200,000, and twen- 
ty-five cities from 50,000 to 75,000. Housing 
conditions vary greatly, of course, in these 
communities. Some of the smallest are suffer- 
ing from evils resulting from former careless- 
ness, while a few of the largest are yet fairly 
safe. The younger cities, as a rule, have at 
present no serious housing problem, although 
the experience of the older places shows that 
it is very easy for them to acquire one. All of 
them have the fairly good dwellings turned in- 
to tenements; some of them have the shanties 
on alleys; most of them have the imperfect 
living rooms over stores in the business cen- 
ters. 

According to the report of the New York 
tenement-house commission, the most serious 
of the evils existing in the city of New York 
are: (1) Insufficiency of light and air. (2) 
Danger from fire. (3) Lack of separate water 
closets and washing facilities. (4) Over- 
crowding. (5) Foul cellars and courts. While 
individual examples of some or all of these 
evils can be found in perhaps most of the 
smaller cities, yet all told they can scarcely 
be considered serious. These cities have few 
tenement houses as such, yet it may be said of 











apartments over stores, as Mr. Devine has said 
of the block system in Rochester, N, Y., that 
with added stories, with longer ha'ls, with less 
light and air in the living and sleeping rooms, 
the blight of the tenement house will fasten 
itself upon many of these sixty smaller cities 
if public opinion is not vigilant, for in all of 
them may be found a certain number of people 
ready to live the slum life. Credit should be 
given the New York workers for awakening 
people generally to this danger. Doubtless the 
greatest benefit flowing from their agitation of 
this question with reference to their own city 
has been to bring the inhabitants of other large 
cities to see that they have a similar problem 
to meet, and the people of smaller cities to 
realize that they will have one if they do not 
now exercise precaution. We hope the New 
York enthusiasts are being accepted as proph 
ets at home; they are already so recognized in 
the other cities of the country As an example 
it may be mentioned that the city of St. Paul, 
although having a good building code, adopted 
a new one last year copied in great part word 
for word from the new building code of New 
York City. 

This introduces one method of forestalling 
the problem, the adoption of good building 
codes, giving ample powers to the officer 
charged witn their enforcement. The mechan- 
ical safety of the building, proper plumbing 
and electric wiring, sufficiency of light and air, 
freedom from danger from fire, etc., can thus 
be insured. Laws of this kind are necessary, 
but it must be apparent that they do not con- 
stitute the chief element in comprehensive 
plans of maintaining good housing conditions. 
They are material, external and largely nega- 
tive. Of equal importance are large legal 
powers entrusted to the chief health officer of 
a city. He can do much to prevent housing 
evils. We have on a few occasions found ina 
block in our city quite a large family living in 
one room. With the aid of the health depart- 
ment we were able to see that such a condi- 


tion continued for but a few hours after its 
discovery. The lesson thus administered to 
both landlord and tenant was wholesome, al- 
though the method did not appeal to the higher 
motives. So far as legal enactments are valu 
able in warding off housing problems in the 
smaller cities, doubtless the greatest need is 
for regular sanitary inspection of tenements, 
as is now generally made of back yards, by 
qualified health officers. 

It is a fact, of course, that the tenement con 
make the mainte- 





ditions in the larger cities 
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nance of health, ambition, and moral strength 
difficult for the people living in the slums. The 
welfare of the tenants is a reason given for the 
leveling process which has been resorted to in 
some cities. But there is an element in such 
work liable to mislead. It is necessarily some 
what spectacular—the changing of the site of 
an unsanitary building, used for immoral pur- 
poses, into a park—and permits some people of 
generous impulses to fancy that more has been 
accomplished for the tenants than the facts 
warrant. Such proceedings are chiefly helpful 
to the people who continue to live near where 
the objectionable structure was and where thé 
park now is. Those who were in the building 
have moved, but it is unsafe to conclude that 
they have necessarily been improved. Most of 
us have doubtless heard of the experience of 
London in this thing. Buildings unfit for hab 
itation in Shoreditch were destroyed and mode! 
tenements and open spaces took their place. 
Later many of the unfortunates who had been 
living in the houses torn down were found in 
Battersea, on the south side of the Thames, 
living in conditions of wretchedness similar 
to those in which they had existed in North- 
east London. This is not to hint that such 
forced changes should not be made. «hey are 
often necessary, but it does indicate that there 
are other important factors in the problem. | 
am anxious also that no one should think that 
this is a criticism of New York methods. The 
workers there know that this line of argument 
is sound; they have so taught. Of course, a 
discordant note from these will carry as well 
as if produced in any other quarter, and dis- 
cords always appear loud. 

After recognizing the evil effects of a bad 
house upon its inmates, it must be admitted 
that the reason why many people herd together 
in ill-ventilated, dirty rooms, is because it suits 
them to do so. The place they occupy in the 
march of humanity’s advancement is shown by 
their habitations. Of course, there are many 
exceptions to this rule, but there can be no 
doubt as to its being the rule. Many of the 
people who live in this wretched manner are 
simply following the course they have always 
pursued, either here or in the country from 
which they came. The fact that the standard 
of life for most of us has been raised brings 
their deplorable condition more distinctly to 
our view. One benefit coming from the use of 
the electric light is that it enables us to see 
more filth and ugliness. There is something 
in neatness and order and cleanliness, even in 
fresh air and vines and flowers, which is not 





















congenial to some spirits; and they will leave 
it all for an inside room in a tenement. This 
points to the fact that psychologically there 
are influences at work with such people deeper 
than those exercised by their place of abode. 

If this reasoning is correct, it will follow 
that the most effective method of forestalling 
a housing problem, where it does not exist, and 
for that matter of lessening the evil where it 
has established itself, is to create in the mis- 
guided or unguided people willing to live in 
such unwholesome atmospheres, a desire for 
better things, by cultivating those deep, subtle, 
subjective forces which control their lives. Of 
course, we cannot be content to leave them in 
wholly unfit habitations while we are engaged 
in raising their standard of life. External 
methods, among which may be mentioned as- 
sistance in securing better wage conditions, are 
necessary aS means to the end to be attained; 
but to deal successfully with the housing prob- 
Jem, our purpose must be to improve the people 
directly affected, not merely their conditions. 
And in the case of people going downward to 
the slums, they can certainly be helped more 
easily if taken before they reach the bottom. 
An account, which is not without educative 
value, has been given somewhere of the plan 
adopted by a person who fell into possession 
of one of those unwholesome tenements. For 
the most hopeful looking of the tenants he of- 
fered to make some slight repairs, relating 
chiefly to neatness and cleanliness, on condi- 
tion that the tenant would maintain the stand- 
ard set. The offer was accepted and the con- 
tract faithfully lived up to. Before long an- 
other tenant asked to be given the same oppor- 
tunity. The request was complied with. One 
by one nearly all of the tenants came to the 
owner with like proposals. He accepted them 
all, no increase being made in rents. After the 
tenants became accustomed to the new order of 
things. when the daily compliance with their 
part of the terms of the contract had become a 
delight instead of a burden, the owner began 
to talk of improvements which would involve 
some increase in rents. By somewhat slow 
mental processes the tenants came to think 
the suggestion wise, and the improvements 
were made. Later other improvements came 
in the same way, and gradually a wholesome, 
normal condition in the lives of the people was 
brought about. An effort to have done this all 
at once would have resulted in failure on the 
part of both. 

As to more detailed methods in rebuilding 
character, they are chiefly to be found in the 
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friendly visiting plan. The Settlement idea is, 
of course, substantially the same. Devices for 
teaching thrift are helpful, and so are public 
baths. Compulsory education and free kinder- 
gartens are included, of course. Associated 
with slum life there is a vicious feature which 
is alarmingly prevalent elsewhere. ‘This is the 
street as a place for play. All the smaller 
cities have this problem now. Playgrounds, 
properly managed all the year round, 
but especially during the summer vacation, 
are a crying need. In time this work must 
be assumed by the public. The fault with 
the street in this connection is not only its 
dirt and vileness, but chiefly that the chil- 
dren are for the time abandoned. If we cannot 
conduct playgrounds which will be more invit- 
ing to children than the street is, we should be 
ashamed of ourselves. When we have intro- 
duced them we shall have forestalled to some 
extent the housing and some other problems. 
With the playground idea is coupled that of the 
vacation school. It is a coming institution. 
In mentioning forces which may be turned to 
good account in reaching the lives of the 
people content with slum life, 1 have no desire 
to omit the church, the most powerful of all. 
All forces must be turned toward developing 
life from within, enlarging the view of possi- 
bilities, arousing courage and _ hope. To 
strengthen the capacity for self-help, for ar- 
tistic appreciation, for social enjoyment, and 
for love, are ends toward which we must un- 
ceasingly direct our energies. 

There is in the agitation for better houses 
for the poor an element of hope. There is 
something significant in the desire to go to the 
root of the matter, even in externals. The 
evidence that we are making much use of our 
statistics concerning the causes of distress is 
wanting, and this is true to some degree with 
reference to our seeking the real causes them- 
selves. So in working upon the tenement- 
house problem we may acquire the capacity to 
observe other deep causes of wretchedness, and 
the courage then to undertake their removal. 


What President Eliot, of Harvard. said “to 
encourage park life’ before the Park and Out- 
door Association in Boston applied to Settle- 
ment family occasions as well as to parks: 

“T have spoken of the utilization of public’ 
reservations as if they were to be expected to 
yield only health and enjoyment and improved 
powers of perception; but I should deal with 
the subject very imperfectly if I did not point 
out that the right utilization of public reser- 
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vations is a strong agency for promoting public 
morality and a high standard of family life. 
It is a safeguard for society to provide means 
of pleasure for men, women, and children to- 
gether. The pleasures men share with their 
wives and children are apt to be safer pleas- 
ures than those they take by themselves. In 
pleasures thus shared there is much less likeli- 
hood of coarseness or excess or careless selfish- 
ness. They cultivate considerateness, gentle- 
ness, and tenderness toward the young or the 
feeble.” 


THE COAT IN THE PAWNSHOP DOOR. 

Faded, frayed, its seams all worn, its color 
past redeeming, 

A memory of other days, perchance, when Love 
was dreaming, 

And some fair head upon its breast sought ten- 
der consolation, 

While ‘neath its cloth a manl\ heart throbbed 
out in adoration. 

Perhaps, in other days, there fell upon its yet 
black shoulder 

A baby’s hand, her finger in the creases, just 
to hold her; 

Then darkness came and hid away Love's 
fairest, dearest token, 

And tear drops on that breast told of a moth- 
er’s heartstrings broken. 

Merciless old Time reaped on. Ah, cruel are 
the traces 

Upon that faded, frayed, old coat that now the 
pawnshop graces, 

With sweet and bitter memories, e’en tho’ it is 
just only 

A worn-out, shapeless, old, old coat, forlorn 
and sadly lonely. 

—From Carr's Monthly Magazine. 


RAHAB’S HOUSE, 

The parsonage telephone rang its familiar 
call, and was answered by the lady of the 
manse. It was a woman’s voice that spoke at 
the other end of the line: “This is Rahab 
Will the minister come down into the scarlet 
district and conduct a funeral?” The minister 
was out, and the wife, not being sure of his 
engagements, answered that they would let 
her know as soon as he returned.’ On being 
informed of the call, the minister rang up 
Rahab and told her he would conduct the 
service. 

The funeral was that of a young woman 
about twenty-two. She had committed suicide 
She was one of the many ‘“Floras” who are 
“missed” but never “found.” In her trunk 
.was a Bible given her by her mother, though 
she had tried to erase every mark that would 


betray her identity. A memorial card = an- 
nouncing the death of her mother was in the 
Bible, with the mother’s name erased. After 
a night of drunkenness, arrest and imprison- 
ment she had taken the deadly morphine. The 
women of the scarlet district, about twenty-five 
in number, bore the entire expense of the fu- 
neral, and attended in a body. The ministe1 
and the undertaker were the only other persons 
present. The minister read a few passages of 
Scripture, sang a part of “Jesus Lover of My 
Soul,” and offered prayer. The scarlet girls 
were the bearers. They said they could not 
get enough men to perform that service. 

After the funeral the minister and his wife 
held a long conversation, the conclusion of 
which was that they would visit that district 
of the city. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned here that, 


“under the laws of this state, prostitution is 


illegal: but, so far as we know, no attempt is 
made to enforce the law. The women conduct- 
ing such places are required to live in a certain 
part of the city, commonly called the “Red 
Light” district. They are fined every month 
and allowed to remain. 

Whither the minister and his wife went one 
afternoon. At each house they called for the 
mistress and asked to meet her and the girls 
she kept, in the parlor. The visitors explained 
tnat they had come to offer their kind services 
in helping any girl to leave that life who might 
wish to do so. The following questions were 
asked, and received respectful, and we have 
reason to believe, honest answers: 

1. How many of you had Christian parents’? 

2. Are they living, and do they know where 
you are? 

3. How were you led into this life? 

4. Do you have any real desire to get out 
of it? 

5. Do you believe what the Bible says about 
sin and a Savior? 

6. Do you fully understand that you are 
law-breakers, and what has been the attitude 
of the city authorities toward you? 

7. What have Christian people done for you, 
and do you think they ought to do anything 
more? 

8. What literature do you read? 

9. Would you join a Sunday school class, 
provided some Christian woman will come 
down here and conduct one Sunday afternoon? 

About twenty were interviewed. The follow- 
ing is the substance of the replies: All but 
two had Christian parents. Most of these are 
living, but either do not know where the girls 
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are, or do not know the life they are living. 
(We call them “girls,” as that is the term given 
them down there. Most of them are under 
twenty-five.) All had received a common 
school education. All but two were married, 
and these, with one exception, dated their 
downfall to their marriage. One had lived an 
impure life before her marriage. Every one 
expressed a desire to get away from the life 
she is now leading, and some spoke of it with 
moist eyes. Concerning the Bible, sin and sal 
vation, there was not a skeptic among them. 
They realize that they are law-breakers; that 
the money they pay to the city is a fine and 
not a license. The authorities are quite strict 
in collecting the fines, and arresting anyone 
for misbehavior; otherwise they have never 
been disturbed. One mistress stated that it 
was thought they would be closed up when a 
prominent church member was elected mayor, 
but they were not. Christian people have not 
done anything for them directly, and they did 
not suppose they were under obligation to do 
anything. Sometimes they wished society 
would make it easier for them to escape their 
present condition; still they know they are 
doing wrong; that they are disgraced, and they 
do not expect any better treatment. This min- 
ister and his wife are the only persons from 
the churches that have called on*them. Their 
reading is of the dime novel sort. One said 
she used to read a much higher class of litera- 
ture. In regard to a Sunday school class, some 
said they would attend it. Others said, what 
is the use so long as we have to stay here? We 
would really enjoy the class, but it would only 
make us the more unhappy in our lot. One 
girl put it in these very words. “What good is 
there in going to Sunday school and eoming 
back here to drink and dance and carry on?” 
It seemed as though she did not want to be 
tormented with teo close a vision of the beau- 
tiful gates of the Kingdom until she had a 
reasonable chance to enter. 

Such is one view of Rahab’s house. It may 
be added, that we saw there a beautiful baby 
boy, about four months o!d. The child was 
born there because the mother was denied ad- 
mission to the city hospital. The hospital is 
under the control of a clergyman. The mother 
expects to take the child out soon. 

As a result of this visit renewed interest has 
been taken by a few Christian women in this 
class. A “Florence Crittenton Purity Circle,” 
already in existence but not very active, has 
heen revived. Provision is made for sending 
any to a rescue home who may apply. Other 
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lines of work in the interest of the girls are 
being discussed. It is difficult to determine 
methods. Fine points are raised. We find our- 
selves considering such questions as_ these: 
What should be the attitude of the minister and 
his wife toward Rahab when they meet her, as 
they often do, on the street or in the store? 
Having as- 
sured her that they will do all they can to help 
her to a pure life, to home and mother, should 
they refuse to recognize her in public, until she 


(Rahab is a great “shopper.”) 


has sought the Master's feet, and bathed them 
“What would Jesus do?” What 
should be the attitude of the church toward 
Rahab? Should she be treated as a disreputa- 


> 


with her tears? 


ble character, and told that when she is a 
saved woman, or at least a penitent woman, 
that the church will recognize her, but. not be- 
fore? 

Or, should she be told that she is welcome to 
come to one of the finest churches in the city? 
If she comes, who shall speak the work of wel- 
come to her? How would Jesus have His church 
act toward Rahab? 

Doubtless the law ought to be enforced, and 
every Rahab driven from this city, and every 
other city in the land, great and small. But, 
from the days of Jericho, and long before, Ra- 
hab has had her home in the city. The law has 
never been enforced. It is doubtful if it ever 
will be. Meanwhile, what the law cannot or 
will not do, grace ought to attempt. The civi- 
lization that will eventually issue on this earth 
to abide here will be a civilization by grace. 
Nothing else will effectually eliminate sin from 
Rahab’s heart, and the house of Rahab from 
society. Alas that those who are responsible 
for the application of grace to society should 
seem as recreant to duty as those who are 
responsible for the application of law. 

In His NAME. 


SOCIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Rural Sociology. 

Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, recently appointed 
to an instructorship in “Rural Sociology,” 
kindly furnishes us with the following state- 
ment of the scope and methodsof the interest- 
ing and unique work which he is inaugurating 
at the University of Michigan. 

In responding to your request for a word 
about our work in ‘Rural Sociology.” I would 
first suggest that the course is offered some- 
what, as an experiment. Even the outline of 
the work to be given is extremely elastic at 
present, and the plans for field work are even 
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more tentative and uncertain, depending as 
they do upon the co-operation of individuals 
and organizations. 

The general purpose of the course may be 
stated in the language of the announcement: 
“The general point of view of the course is 
that the rural classes, who comprise about halt 
of the population of the United States and who 
are an integral part of our industrial and so- 
cial structure, have problems distinct in many 
particulars from the social questions that arise 
in urban communities. It is believed that 
these rural problems are of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the attention of all educated 
people, and especially of those whose profes- 
sional work will bring them into contact with 
the questions involved. The course is there 
fore designed to interest students wishing to 
secure a complete view of sociological prob 
lems, and for such students is supplementary 
to Professor Cooley’s course in Sociological 
Problems. It is also intended to be of especial 
value to students preparing for teaching, for 
the ministry, and for journalism. whether o1 
not their immediate field is to be in rural 
communities.” 

As a basis for the work, there will be a very 
brief discussion of the general conditions sur 
rounding the agricultural industry and the 
status of the rural population. Considerable 
attention will be paid to the effects of rural 
free mail delivery, trolley lines, and other 
means of communication. There will be quite 
a full discussion of farmers’ organizations, 
such as the Grange, and a brief survey of 
business co-operation in agriculture. The mod 
ern movements in agricultural education, in 
cluding agricultural schools and colleges, ex 
periment stations, departments of agriculture, 
farmers’ institutes. reading courses, agricultu- 
ral fairs, ete., will occupy considerable time 
The rural school and the country church will 
be discussed chiefly from the standpoint of 
their relation to the farm community, and an 
attempt will be made to discover the place of 
both of these institutions among rural social 
forces. Rural social psychology will be treated 
somewhat superficially, and if time permits, 
some of the social phases of agricultural eco- 
nomic problems, like farm labor and tenancy, 
will be taken up. 

In the field work an attempt will be made to 
get into close touch with teachers’ associations, 
ministers’ unions, and farmers’ organizations, 
chiefly through addresses to such bodies. We 


hope also that it will be possible to hold sev- 


eral county conferences as well as a state con- 


ference in which the prevailing idea will be 
that of the federation of rural social forces. If 
it is possible to secure the co-operation of in- 
dividual pastors or ministers’ unions there will 
be more or less work along the lines of a 
sociological canvass of certain specified rural 
districts. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 


Prof. Charles H. Cooley announces the fol- 
lowing course of university lectures: 

“The Social Development of the Church.” 

This course is intended for advanced stu- 
dents, expecting to enter the ministry or for 
some other reason especially interested in the 
church. The work consists of topical study 
and reports. One hour a week, first semester. 

Prof. Cooley’s volume “Human Nature and 
the Social Order,” which has just been issued 
from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
an original contribution to sociological litera- 
ture, putting an emphasis upon the human- 
nature factor in the problem of the social 
order, which has hitherto been all too slight. 
\ review of its contents may be expected in 


the next issue of THe CoMMonNs. 


The publication of the Michigan Political 
Science Association, No. 6, for July, 1902, is 
devoted to “Social Problems of the Farmer.” 
It contains in full, the valuable papers read at 
the joint meeting of the Michigan Political Sci- 
ence Association and the Michigan Farmers’ 
Institute, February 25 and 26, 1902, a report of 
which rarely interesting occasion is in THE 
Commons’ for April, 1902. The pamphlet of 
159 pages is uniquely valuable, both for its 
varied information and suggestiveness. Among 
the subjects thus presented in full, the discus- 
sion of which is partially reported, are “The 
Decrease of Rural Population in the Southern 
Peninsula of Michigan,” by Prof. Charles H. 
Cooley; “The Economic Value of Industrial 
Education,’ by J. L. Snyder, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College; “Changes Demanded in 


the Educational System of Rural Communi- 
ties,” by L. D. Harvey, superintendent of public 
instruction, Madison, Wis.; “Needs and Possi- 
bilities of Organization Among the Farmers,” 
by George D. Horton, master of the State 
Grange: “The Church as the Center of Rural 
Organization,” by Graham Taylor, warden of 
Chicago Commons, and “Higher Education and 
the People.” by Prof. Henry C. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (To be obtained of Henry 
C. Adams, secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. $1.00.) 


Suceess is a very hideous thing, and its re 
semblance with merit deceives men.—“Les 
Miserables.” 
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COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION, tenement houses; that is, are occupied by 
STANDING COMMITTEE. three or more families, living separately and 
doing their own cooking on the premises. , 
Forty-six per cent of all houses were occupied 
by five or more families—seventy-three houses 
containing eight or more apartments; and 















































President: KAtTuARINE ComMAN, Wellesley, Mass. 
Vice President: Weien Cuapwick Rand THayer 
(Mrs. Lucius H. Thaver), Portsmouth, N. H. 


Secretary: SARA GRAHAM Tomkins, Marion, thirty-five per cent are four stories or more in 
Mass. height. Very few houses of the modern dumb- 
Treasurer: Este CLews Parsons (Mrs. Herbert bell type characteristic of New York were 
Parsons), 112 East 35th St.. New York City. found, slightly more than half the houses be- 
Fifth Member: WURLEN ANNAN SCRIBNER (Mrs. ing of wood, and by far the greater number 
Arthur H. Scribner), 10 West 43rd St., New having been built twenty to fifty years ago. 
York City. The city has few alleys, none being found in 

, SETTLEMENTS. the districts covered, and the streets are in the 


main sewered and paved—though very badly 
paved and extremely ill kept; but rear tene- 
ments are common in certain sections, sanitary 


New York City—95 Rivington Street. 
Philadelphia—433 Christian Street. 


Boston—91 Tvler Street (Denison House), aoe: 
conditions generally are very bad, lighting and 


. ventilation of rooms and protection against 
EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 


CAROLINE WILLIAMSON MONTGOMERY, 
5548 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 


fire have been conspicuously neglected, and 

overcrowding exists to a very serious extent. 
To illustrate and enforce the above general 

statements, a few facts and figures may be 


Housing Conditions in Jersey City. brought forward. Fourteen per cent of all the 
Last October, as fellow of the College Set- houses are rear houses, while some blocks con- 
tlements Association, I took up my residence tain as many as eight or ten such houses— 
it Whittier House Social Settlement, in Jersey : many of them of the worst type, dilapidated, 
City, and began an investigation of housing overcrowded and filthy, and frequently stand- 
onditions there. Through the influence of | ing almost back to back on adjoining lots. 
\iiss Bradford, headworker of the Settlement, The vast majority of cellars are wholly un- 
whose advice and encouragement during the paved and unprotected against ground damp- 
vear were of invaluable assistance, the use of ness, and all but six of the blocks covered are 
the Board of Health badge was secured; and composed entirely or in part of made land— 
while no actual authority was conferred there- chiefly filled-in marsh land—a large percentage 
with, the assurance of respectability which its of cellars are exceedingly damp, and many are 
wearing gave greatly helped in the house-to- flooded by the back pressure of the tides, while 
house investigation. Three districts, of ten, sewage is not infrequently washed back into 
four, and three blocks respectively, were them. The evil of foul and ill-smelling privy 
chosen as being representative both of the vaults is also a widespread one, 75 per cent of 
worst and of average tenement house condi- all the houses examined furnishing no other 
tions, and as exhibiting living conditions toilet accommodations save these structures in 
imong a variety of nationalities—Poles, Ital- the yards, which though in most cases nom- 
ans, Germans, Irish, and Americans especially. inally sewer-connected, are frequently filled 
The effort was made to investigate every house with large accumulations of decomposing mat- 
ceupied by two or more families within these ter. The extremely faulty plumbing of house- 
imits, and to interview every family within hold sinks, and their situation in the halls in 
ach house; and though entrance to ten many houses where they are shared by a num- 
houses (belonging to four different owners), ber of families, is also a serious evil. In the 
ind to a few apartments scattered here and typical house built originally for tenement uses 
there, was refused, the records, covering 539 dark inner bed rooms, either wholly unventi- 
houses and 2,285 apartments, unquestionably lated or with tiny windows on the outer rooms ‘' 
furnish data thoroughly representative of the or the halls, are more nearly the rule than the 
ections chosen. exception, Air shafts are uncommon, and where 
The housing problem in Jersey City is dis- found are so small as to afford little or no 
nctively a tenement house problem. Four iight below the top floor. In houses originally 
hundred and sixty-six of the houses investi- built for private houses, many of which are 


gated were by the generally accepted definition still unaltered and are occupied by but two 
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families, better conditions generally prevail; 
though too frequently small inner bed rooms 
of the worst type have been built in between 
the large front and rear rooms. Still more 
glaring a structural evil, though of course not 
so insidious and dangerous to health, is that 
of inadequate provision for escape in case of 
fire. But eighteen of all the houses examined 
were found to be provided with fire escapes, 
while a number of these escapes are wholly in- 
adequate or are faulty in construction. Nearly 
twenty-five per cent of the apartments investi- 
gated were seriously overcrowded—the degree 
of overcrowding being measured both by num- 
ber of individuals per room in each aparment, 
and by the number of cubic feet of air per per- 
son. This overcrowding was found, as antici- 
pated, to be most serious among the Italians 
and Poles: and while largely due to lower 
earning capacity and smaller quarters, is great- 
ly accentuated by the prevalent custom of tak- 
ing boarders. 

Enough has perhaps been said to suggest the 
seriousness of the problem which Jersey City 
has to face. It is earnestly hoped that when 
the facts are realized an energetic movement 
for reform may be inaugurated. 

Mary BUELL SAYLES. 
Feliow of the College Settlements Association. 


All who read Miss Sayles’ account of her in- 
vestigations in this number of Tuk ComMMONS 
will look with great interest to the publica- 
tion of her full report. 

Notes from the Colleges and Settlement 

Houses. 

Denison House has a club where a cobbler 
teaches the children to repair their own shoes, 
the expenses of the club being met by the boys 
of the Denison Dramatic Club 

The Rivington Street Settlement Cooking 
School is very popular, mothers flocking there 
as. well as daughters. Lessons cost from one 
to five cents 

Mt. Holyoke College adds a chapter to the 
College Settlements Association with a mem- 
bership of nearly two hundred members, and 
with a promising degree of enthusiasm. 

The C. S. A, made a special appropriation in 
the spring to put into proper condition two 
houses backing on the Christian street prop- 
erty, the use of which is given rent free by 
friends. The possession of these houses will in- 
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sure light and air to the Settlement and will 
relieve the present over crowded condition with 
out incurring any additional expense. 

The interest of the Jewish neighbors in the 
musie school connected with the New York 
Settlement is shown by the fact that one fathei 
pawned his overcoat to get his little daughte) 
a violin. 


The summer house at Mt. Ivy gives pleasure 
to the neighbors in the country as well as to 
the city children. One neighbor said “When 
the lights on the hill go out, all the musi 
leaves the valley.” 


One conviction under the sixty-hour law has 
been secured by the New York Settlement, th 
first in the city, perhaps in the State. This 
settlement is pushing the Sunday c!osing law 
and the head-resident is now a member of the 
local school board. 


It was voted at the spring meeting to offer 
two fellowships; but if desirable candidates 
should not apply, to offer one fellowship and 
one scholarship. Mrs. Hubert Parsons, 112 
East 35th street, New York City, is chairman 
of the Committee on Award of Fellowships. 


The C. 8. A. has decided to confine the use 
of the word “Fellow” of the Association to 
one devoted entirely to research work and ‘hat 
of “Scholar” to one of training in a settlement. 
It was the sense of the Board meeting in May 
that the expansion of the work of the Asso- 
ciation should follow two lines, one intellectual 
as exemplified in the work of Fellows, the other 
neighborhood work, partly through the train- 
ing of workers and partly through the estab- 
lishment of settlements. 


The spirit of the brotherhood of humanity 
exists among the millions of affiliated laborers 
as it never before existed in the history of the 
human race, and in many of the conflicts be 
tween labor and capital the laborers have 
shown a greater heroism, greater sacrifices and 
greater devotion to principle than was ever 
manifested by an army from the days of Ther- 
mopyle to the present hour. They have evolved 
among them a twelfth commandment, “Thou 
shalt not take thy hrother’s job,” which to 
many workmen is the greatest of all command- 
ments.—Judge Tuley before the Illinois State 
Bar Association. 
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ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
Mary KInGspury SIMKHOVITCH, 
248 East 34th Street, New York, 


The East Side Civic Club. 
Heretofore the residents of the East 
have had to depend upon their brothers and 
sisters from uptown to fight their battles and 
obtain for them improvements that were nec- 
essary in their section of the city. After the 
last political campaign, in which the residents 


Side 


of the East Side played a prominent part, it 
was seen that there were many public-spirited 
who, if united, 
whose 


men could well take care of 
their demands for improve- 
ments would be more readily complied with as 
they came directly from the people who will be 
affected by the change: 

A small body of men therefore met to devise 
a plan how to bring these public-spirited men 
together and form a permanent organization. 
In this, Miss Lillian D. Wald, head worker and 
founder of the Nurses’ Settlement, took a great 
interest and played no small part in bringing 
the men together, with the happy result of or- 
ganizing and incorporating the East Side Civic 
Club. 

One of the provisions of the constitution is 
that a member of the club must reside within 
the area south of Fourteenth street, east of the 
Bowery, and north of Catharine street. Only 
five per cent of those not living within the 
mentioned area can become members. 

There is 


locality, 


unique feature of the club 
which cannot be found in any other organiza- 
tion, and that is the different 


one 


races, religions, 


and political and social elements which are 
represented. The president is Julius Blum- 
berg. a business man. Bernard Robbino, a 


lawyer, is vice-president. The secretary is 
Paul Abelson, school teacher, and the treasurer 
is Morris Kosven, merchant. 

On the executive council, the governing body, 
one, the Rev, John H. Dennison, is a Presbyte- 
rian minister, having charge of the Church of 
the Sea and Land, 61 Henry street. Another 
isan East Side labor leader, Mr. Meyer Schoen- 
feld. Rev. Episcopal Pro- 
Cathedral on Stanton street is a member of the 
club 


Kerrige of the 


Among the Jewish divines in the club are 
Rey. Maslansky, Rev. Seff and Rev. Yaches. 

The membership, which at present numbers 
about one hundred and thirty, is composed of 
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doctors, lawyers, different 


workingmen of 
trades and belonging to trade unions, and busi- 


ness men. You will find employer and em- 
ployee trying to solve the problems which con- 
front them as citizens. 

The purposes of the club are to unite those 
who are interested in the betterment of the 
social, and political conditions of 
the East Side. ; 

In the recent riot on the East Side the club 
has taken a wide interest, and in appointing 
a committee to investigate the matter the 
mayor has chosen Mr. Bernard Robbino, vice- 
president of the club, to be a member of that 
committee, and who is that 


economic, 


now secretary of 
committee. 

The club is having under consideration many 
important matters. It intends to 
iarize the foreign element with institu- 
tions, by which it hopes to prevent a good deal 
of trouble. ae: 


also famil- 


our 
BURSTEIN. 


PERSONALS. 

Mr. William Potts, for many years associated 
with the Settlement movement in New York, 
has recently been appointed general secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society in Orange. 

Miss Carol S. Nye, for seven years kinder- 
gartner at the Friendly Aid House, and last 
year superintendent of the Boys’ Clubs, is now 
headworker of the Asakog House, 52 Sands 
street, Brooklyn. 

Miss Jeanette Moffatt, who has been during 
the past year the Thomas Memorial scholar at 
the West Side branch of the University Settle- 
ment, has accepted the headworkership of the 
Mt. Pleasant Settlement at Providence, R. I. 

Miss Alice E. Robbins, a resident first of tne 
College Settlement, and then for three years at 
the Friendly Aid House, begins her duties as 
headworker of the Lawrence in Balti- 
more in October. Miss Robbins has just re- 
turned from a year in London, where she has 
been in Settlement residence and has been at- 
tending the London School of Economics. 


House 


In one of Mayor Low’s recent-talks the need 
of new hospitals for 
outlined as follows: 

“London has 6,500 beds for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, or one bed for each 1,000 
of population; the city of New York has only 
750 such beds, or one for each 5,000 of popula- 
tion. London is engaged in adding 1,500 beds 
to its present supply, and New York, through 
an issue of bonds authorized this year, is add- 
ing 225 beds. In London this year, out of 


infectious diseases was 


. 
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nearly 20,000 cases of infectious diseases, near- 
ly 8S per cent were treated in hospitals; in 
New York only 914 per cent were so treated. 

“Modern sanitary science demands the in- 
creasing treatment of infectious diseases in 
hospitals, and New York can no longer afford 
to neglect this great element of safety. Until 
bonds were issued for the purpose this year, 
there was absolutely no provision made either 
for disinfecting plants or for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, in the three boroughs of 
the Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, having to 
gether a population of 500,000 people. Not less 
than $2,000,000 ought to be spent within the 
next three years for infectious disease hospi- 
tals. New and enlarged hospitals for the cure 
of the sick who are not suffering from infec- 
tious diseases are needed also. I am sure that 
the conscience of New York will not suffer the 
city to be less than one-fifth as thoughtful of 
its sick poor and of its own health as the city 
of London. I am equally sure that these hos 
pitals cannot be erected through the tax levy.’ 

The mayor advocated a bond issue so that 
the expense for new hospitals may be distrib 
uted over many years. 

PERCY ALDEN’S TWELVE YEARS IN 

EAST LONDON, 

Upon the recent withdrawal of Percy Alden 
from his resident wardenship at Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, East London, on account 
of having assumed the editorship of the Lon- 
don Echo, the following minutes and sketch oi 
his work appear in the Mansfield House Maga 
zine. Mr. Alden continues to serve the Settle- 
ment as honorary warden. 

“That this committee, at their first meeting 
after. Mr. Alden’s removal from Mansfield 
House, desire to place on record their sense of 
the great services rendered to Mansfield House 
Settlement by Mr. Alden during the period of 
his active wardenship. They recall the fact 
that the Settlement existed but in idea when 
Mr. Alden first went to Canning Town, and 
that the inception of most of the forms of work 
with which it has become identified has been 
due to him. They recognize how large and wide 
an interest he has created, and not alone in 
this country, in the work of the Settlement 
and the life of the district in which it is sit- 
uated, and the extent to which he has awak- 
ened the churches to a sense of their social 
obligations, and helped to create a more suffi 
cient appreciation of the close and necessary 
connection between what are often separately 


classed as social and religious work. They take 
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this opportunity of expressing to him their 
warmest thanks for his past services, and their 
hope that he may long give them the benefit of 


his counsel and experience. 

The committee also considered the re-ar- 
rangement necessary in the official staff of the 
Settlement. Mr. G. V. Cox, B. A., and Mr, 
H. Cubbon, M. A., were re-appointed to divide 
between them as before the general supervi- 
sion of the work. 

PERCY ALDEN, M. A. 

“It is now twelve years since Percy Alden 
came to live in lodgings over a shop in the 
Barking Road, accompanied by A. K. Maynard. 
The attention of Mansfield College had been 
called to the needs of Canning Town by Mr, 
F. W. Newland, an old Oxford man, then pas- 
tor of the Canning Town Congregational 
church, and several of the college students 
had spent their vacations with him here. As 
a result of these visits,the formation of a Set- 
tlement was resolved upon, and Alden was dep- 
uted to do e pioneer work. This consisted 
chiefly in assisting the societies connected with 
the church, and making himself acquainted 
with the needs of the district and the leaders 
of thought in it. He rapidly won his way into 
the confidence of the men; and when, in the 
next vear, he was joined by Will Reason and 
placed in possession of the premises at 143-5 
Barking Road as a men’s club and center of 
work, they were at once well filled alike for 
social and educational purposes. The P. S, A. 
on Sunday afternoons, which met in the Con- 
gregational church, likewise had a strong mem- 
bership. Rooms had been secured over 167 
Barking Road as a temporary residence, and 
one of the first helpers was Frank Tillyard, 
who initiated the Poor Man’s Lawyer move- 
ment, which has assumed a notable place in 
Settlement work in London and other cities. 

Mansfield House quickly took a share in the 
public life of the district, and amongst its 
earliest achievements was the organization of 
a canvass in favor of the adoption of the Li- 
braries Act, which speedily proved successful. 

In January, 1892, a Sunday evening service 
for children was started in the hall of Agate 
Street Board School for those who did not at- 
tend any Sunday School or place of worship. 
During the same winter a_ boys’ club was 
formed, meeting three times a week in tempo- 
rary rooms. In the following November Alden 
was elected on the West Ham town council. 

The next year saw a considerable addition to 
the premises held by the Settlement; a home 
was found for the boys’ club in the “Walmer 
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Castle,” a disused public-house, and the ‘Wave’ 
lodging-house, which had been conducted as a 
private enterprise by Miss March Phillipps, was 
taken over from her for two years on trial. 
New societies were also started—the Sunday 
union worship hour for men and women, which 
was in great part an outgrowth of the P. 5S. A., 
and chiefly attended by members of that body 
and their families; and the Brotherhood, for 
banding together the earnest spirits of the dis- 
trict to watch and promote action in matters 
of public health, temperance, municipal work, 
education and the poor law. It was largely 
through the aid of the Brotherhood that in the 
next winter Alden was able, as secretary, to or- 
ganize and direct a successful campaign of 
relief for the unemployed of South West Ham. 

In 1895 the “Wave” was definitely trans- 
ferred by Miss March Phillipps to Mansfield 
House, and the boys’ club was moved from the 
“Walmer Castle” to a better position on the 
Barking Road, where the freehold of three 
houses had been purchased. 

In the spring of the next year Alden induced 
the town council to guarantee the funds neces- 
sary for a loan exhibition of pictures in the 
public hall, and with the help of friends ob- 
tained an excellent collection, which was vis- 
ited by many thousands of people. This exhi- 
bition has since been an annual event. He also 
started a movement for the provision of public 
baths in West Ham; and, after a considerable 
amount of attention had been drawn to the 
question in the press, his influence on the 
town council carried a vote in favor of the im- 
mediate erection of such baths. 

The Settlement obtained a permanent home 
in 1897, when it moved into the new building, 
which had been erected for it at a total cost of 
about £9,000; and in the following year the 
“Wave,” which had been doing excellent work 
ever. since it was taken over, and had been 
unable to meet the demand for accommodation, 
was enlarged by the purchase of three addi- 
tional houses, as well as one for the occupation 
of the manager. A fresh society was founded 
about this time, the Hospital Letter Society, 
the members of which subscribe to buy life 
governorships of hospitals, and secure letters 
of admission for themselves or their friends. 
Work in this direction was rendered still more 
effective by the acquisition of a house at 
Loughton, on the edge of the Epping Forest, 
Meanwhile a new 
boy's club was being erected, at a cost of £8,000, 
to replace the old premises, which were unsafe 
as well as inadequate; and the men’s club was 


as a convalescent home. 
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also enlarged and improved. While these ad- 
vantages were being secured for Mansfield 
House, the general interests of the borough of 
West Ham were not forgotten by Alden, who 
obtained from Mr. Passmore Edwards the nec- 
essary funds for building a museum at Strat- 
ford. 

This catalogue of achievements can give but 
an inadequate idea of the work and thought 
which have been expended by Percy Alden for 
the good of Canning Town and _ its _ people. 
Practically all the societies, clubs and institu- 
tions named had their birth in his brain, and 
owe their existence and their success to his 
care. In addition to these there are branches 
of activity, started outside Mansfield House, 
which he has aided, such as the children’s 
country holiday fund and the children’s din- 
ners; and we should at least mention the ever- 
ready sympathy and help extended by him to 
the fellow-organization of the Women’s Settle- 
ment, as well as the Medical Mission Hospital. 

But the result of his labors cannot be de- 
scribed in words or measured by money. Rec- 
ords of them stand in brick and stone. Mans- 
field House, the Men’s and Boys’ Clubs, the 
“Wave,” the Convalescent Home, tell of his 
wardenship; the public libraries, the baths, the 
museum, the fever hospital, the recreation 
grounds, of his councillorship; but the influ- 
ence of his work and of his love has been ear- 
ried far beyond the bounds of this city and this 
country, and has inspired men and women to 
higher thoughts, to nobler deeds, to purer lives 
—to the following of Christ.” 

MRS. ALDEN’S SETTLEMENT SERVICE. 

“Our readers will scarcely need reminding 
of Mrs, Alden’s work in the district. As. Dr. 
Pearse, of the Hospital and Medical Mission, 
she was well-known—especially in Old Canning 
Town. As Dr. Alden, her medical work was 
much curtailed, but it has been largely owing 
to her efforts that the Hospital Letter Society 
has been so successful. Her work in connection 
with the Sunday Union, too, will not soon be 
forgotten by its members. Dr. Alden continues 
as secretary to the Convalescent Home Society.” 
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EDITORIAL. 
BATTLE BETWEEN STANDARDS OF LIV- 
ING IN THE COAL FIELDS. 

In the final analysis the struggle of the 
miners on strike in the anthracite coal fields 
resolves itself into a desperate self-defense of 
the American standard of a human life. 
Every unbiased investigator of actual condi- 
tions obtaining among the miners draws a 
powerful contrast between the way in which 
the imported Slavic laborers exist and the 
home life of the English-speaking or Ameri- 
canized miners. Evidence of a single instance 
was given by the United States commissioner 
of immigration before the congressional inves- 
tigating committee in 1890, which is typical of 
the situation. Referring to the exodus of 
Welsh miners who were forced to return to 
Wales because they could not make a living in 
America, the witness reported that “forty-two 
slaves took the ptace of forty freemen, slaves 
who were known by numbers instead of by 
names and who were huddled in pens like 
animals.” A Chicago editor avers, “It is a 
just retribution that the slaves also have 
learned. how to strike.” Despite the strenuous 
efforts to becloud and confuse this issue, the 
American people have shown little doubt in 
deciding which of these two standards of liv- 
ing demands their support as safest and best 
for the progress, not to say perpetuity, of the 
American spirit and its institutions. 

Tur Commons will gladly receive and 
promptly forward gifts in money for the relief 
of the thousands of families who are so pa- 
tiently and heroically suffering in this pathetic 


struggle for home-life. 


Organized Labor Appeals First to the 
Churches. 

No sooner had Chicago labor organizations 
been rallied by the carpenters to the support 
of the striking miners than their first appeal 
for outside help was issued to the churches of 
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the city. In immediate response a rousing 
popular meeting of leading representatives of 
all denominations was held, which not only 


demanded arbitration of the miners’ griey- 
ances, but took measures to raise financial 
help from the churches for the relief of their 
destitute families. The financial returns have 
not yet been large, but out of their poverty 
some of the poorest congregations in the city 
have given liberally. But Bishop Fallows’ re- 
port of his personal investigation of condi- 
tions in the Pennsylvania coal fields is sure 
to elicit larger and more general co-operation 
with the Chicago Committee of One Hundred, 
both from the churches and other sources of 
help. It takes only one real touch of hu- 
man nature to make the world = akin— 
even across the gulf betweén organized labor 
and the churches, which has all too readily 
been taken for granted on both sides to be 
“impassable.” The readiness with which com- 
mon cause h been made with those struggling 
for a human, not to say Christian, standard of 
life, should give the lie to our cynical pessi- 
mism and restore reason and hope to their 
right of way between Labor and Religion. 


Minneapolis Convention of Employers and 
Employees. 
(To BE REPORTED IN \ EXT ISSUE.) 

The public occasion of the greatest social 
significance so far this fall was the National 
Convention of Employer and Employee held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., last month. President 
Cyrus Northrup of the University of Minne- 
sota was chairman, and among those contrib- 
uting papers were United States Labor Com- 
missioner Carroll D. Wright and many men 
prominent in capitalistic and labor leadership. 
Perhaps the greatest interest was aroused by 
the sharp discussion between Mr. A. B. Stick- 


Tt 
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ney, president of the Chicago and Gre: 
Western Railroad, and Miss Jane Addams of 


Hull House, over the former’s assertion that 


the trouble in the anthracite coal fieids is due 
to the surplus of labor attracted by the high 
wages offered there. This was courteously 
challenged by Miss Addams, who substantiat- 
ed her contention that the operators had de- 
liberately imported a surplus of laborers to 
diminish the cost of labor. The Chicago 
Record-Herald the next day rendered its: edi- 
torial verdict on the point at issue under the 
title “Miss Addams Right, Mr. Stickney 
Wrong,” claiming that “a few facts and figures 
will prove incontestably that Miss Addams had 
much the stronger side of the argument.” A 




















discriminating report of all the proceedings 
will be furnished the November number of 
Tuner Commons by Prof. Frank L. MeVey, pro- 
essor of political economy in the University 
if Minnesota. 

Fully as important, and fraught with even 
more immediately practical results, was the 
convention of the American League for Civic 
Improvement, which was held at the same time 
n St. Paul. In our next issue we hope also to 
present a sketch of its interesting and well- 
sustained program by one of the officers of 
the League. 

Speed Madness. 

The “speed madness,” to which the Paris 
figaro attributes the killing of two Americans, 
fortunately resulted in suicide rather than 
murder. It is a gruesome reminder that the 
republican government shows the same as- 
tounding indifference which the ancient regime 
had to leisure-class pleasure at the peril and 
pain of the peasantry. The half helpless and 
wholly apologetic tone of the press is pitiful. 
The Chicago Tribune culls the following edi- 
torial specimens. 
which we italicize. 


Note the terms of servility 


Figaro, in a leading article headed “Speed 
Madness,” says that it is remarkable that this 
epidemic is most prevalent with persons of 
ereat wealth, culture, and leisure, who are the 
absolute masters of their own time, and who, 
east of all, have any reason to be in a hurry. 

Figaro declares that it is as ridiculous for a 
man of leisure to scorch on the roads of France 
it the death-dealing velocity of over a mile a 
minute as it would be for the owner of the 
vinner of the Grand Prix de Paris to gallop 
t a breakneck pace through the Bois de Bou- 
ogne on his mount. Nevertheless, the highly 

iltivated young men, the moment they find 
themselves seated in their forty-five horse 
power motors, become intoxicated with the ir- 
esistible speed vertigo. 

The owners of these powerful engines should 

put on their honor not to consider them as 
toys and to control their craving for speed, for 
if matters continue as at present a sport which 
has great advantages will become discredited 
and arouse the indignation of the rural popu- 
lation. 

It is possible to compel the observance of the 
police regulations and prevent unreasonable 
speed in villages and cities, but no government 
control can be enforced on the highways, in the 
forests, and on the plains and fields where the 
habitations are few and far between without 
mobi.izing an army. 
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Figaro concludes by asking whether the 
present tragic events will bear fruit. whether 
those killed will save those who are still alive. 
It savs: “We hope so, but nevertheless we are 
forced to have misgivings that the last road 
record has not yet been broken, and that there 
are still bad days ahead for the chauffeurs.” 
“Public 
opinion demands a reaction in automobilism 


Rappell in a leading article says: 
against the speed frenzy. The rampant chauf- 
feurs themselves are often the first victims of 
their folly. Will they now renounce their 
suicidal mania? 

“Already a great many village mayors have 
closed their districts to automobiles going over 
ten miles an hour. Automobilism, both as a 
sport and as a national industry, is now threat- 
ened with a general uprising of an exasperated 
rural population.” 

So it seems that the long-suffering rural pop- 
ulation are still left to protect themselves from 
these “highly cultivated young men of leisure,” 
whose “honor” is considerately appealed to in 
order to guard them and their “sport” against 
“a general uprising of an exasperated rural 
population!” 

In this country legislation has promptly met 
the menace of reckless speed. State laws and 
city ordinances restrict it within city limits 
from six to ten miles per hour, and from 
twelve to twenty miles per hour in the coun- 
try. In New York State the automobile must 
reduce this rate in passing horses and must 
come to a stop if they are restive or the driver 
signals to stand still, under liability to civil 
suit for damages as well as penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. Extra legal measures are taken 
by the people in suburban and country districts 
to protect the mselves from “the devil wagons.” 
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FINAL CRISIS IN CHICAGO COMMONS’ 
FINANCES. 

We are now facing the last stage of Chicago 
Commons’ long and hard struggle for. the per- 
manent establishment of its work and a build- 
ing equipment adequate to its development. 
Its new building, Grand avenue and Morgan 
street, at the heart of one of the densest, need- 
iest and worthiest populations of Chicago's 
west-side river wards, has already given such 
stability to the work that the people who 
share its daily use are contributing over $100 
a month toward its maintenance, besides as- 
suming the expense of furnishing and decorat- 
ing several of its club rooms. 

The building was completed by means of 
temporary loans on notes of demand, which 
now amount to $11,227. Meanwhile we were 
obliged to borrow $1,500 for maintenance, while 
soliciting the $60,000 which have been paid in 
and out during the erection of the building. 

To pay this final indebtedness of $12,727, and 
also provide for the support of the work until 
January 1; 1903, will require $15,000. Of this 
amount at least $5,727 will be imperatively 
needed within sixty days to meet notes falling 
due, and current expenses. A determined ef- 
fort is now being made to secure the subscrip- 
tion of the $15,000 needed before the close of 
the year, in which the Warden, Professor 
Graham Taylor, will have the personal co- 
operation of two or three of Chicago’s busy 
business men. If the givers of the smaller as 
well as larger amounts, who have contributed 
to the building up of Chicago Commons, will 
join the new donors now being enlisted, its 
rapidly developing work will be permanently 
established and placed, once for all, beyond the 
embarrassment of any indebtedness upon its 
building, the ground tenure of which prohibits 
all incumbrance by mortgage or lien. 

RETRENCH MENTS. 

Meanwhile, retrenchment has been made at 
one point which cuts off the expenditure of 
$1,200 during the coming year. The opening 
of the afternoon sessions in public school kin- 
dergartens, accommodating double the number 
of pupils, justified the closing of our success- 
ful school in the neighborhood of the Old 
Commons at 75 Grand avenue, and concentrat- 
ing all our kindergarten work in the larger 
and better equipped school at the new building 

Another possible reduction of expense, very 
reluctantly considered, may be made by the 
abandonment of the public playground main- 
tained during the summer by Chicago Com 
But it 


mons opposite its new building. 


seems pitifully cruel to abandon the perma- 
nent equipment and fence erected for summer 
use, and turn the hundreds of little children 
out on the streets again from the only play- 
space to which they have ever had any claim 
If maintained during the winter, the Commis 
sioner of Public Works offers to turn it into an 
ice pond for sliding and skating. We have no 
funds either to continue to lease or to buy the 
property. The lot 40 feet on Grand avenue 
by 85 on Morgan can be purchased on reason- 
able terms, and may aiso be enlarged by add- 
ing, on either side, the sites of old frame tene- 
ments, 

SMALL PARKS FOR RIVER WARDS—-NONE FOR OUR 

COMMONS’ NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The river wards in Chicago are rejoicing 
that the West Park Board has yielded to over- 
Whelming public sentiment in rescinding its 
decision to locate small parks where they were 
less needed to adopt the locations recommend 
ed by the Special Park Commission. The 
neighborhoods of the Northwestern University 
Settlement, Hull House and the Ghetto thus 
secure the coveted breathing spaces they so 
desperately need. Chicago Commons, while 
congratulating these districts, deplores the de- 
ferring of its hope indefinitely for a public 
appropriation to purchase and maintain even 
a playground for its spaceless streets. But it 
will not abandon hope and effort to secure from 
private generosity what is denied by a short- 
sighted public parsimony. 


Help Needed to Save the Day Nursery. 


For five years the Matheon Club of young 
ladies, centering near Union Park, have sus- 
tained a day nursery in our neighborhood, 
which has proved itself indispensable to many 
hard-working mothers. The success of the 
nursery has outgrown the Club’s resources 
available for its support. The Chicago Com- 
mons volunteered to shelter it during the sum- 
mer gratuitously, but it cannot continue to do 
so without dispossessing well-started kindergar- 
ten and club work now resuming its winter 
sessions. To abandon the nursery will not 
only deprive from twenty to thirty-five children 
of its daily care, but will embarrass their moth- 
ers in earning the livelihood of their families, 
which involves this provision for the safe- 
keeping of their children while they are at 
work. This serious responsibility neither the 
Matheon nor Chicago Commons feels free to 
take. So they unite in this appeal for help to 
rent quarters near Chicago Commons, em- 
ploy the matren and provide for other current 
expenses at the cost of about $100 per month 
above the 5 cents a day paid for each child by 


the mother. 





